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"TOGETHER:" A NIETZSCHEAN NOVEL 

"Together" is the title of another novel on marriage that 
does not marry — lives tied together, but not made one, and 
hence so loosely tied that the bond does not bind. The author 
is Robert Herrick, Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His chair excites expectation of a more 
sober and competent treatment of his theme than it has had 
from the fidgety sentimentalists, chiefly female, who have used 
it as an occasion for exhibiting their own neurotic tantrums. 
The expectation lends interest to the reading of what else 
might prove very wearisome. 

The professor's method is academic in its thoroughness, 
though without the least academic accent in style or plot or char- 
acterization. The style is lithe and sinewy, taking the step and 
spring of the story's changing moods. The plot works itself out 
as the fate of its characters, and weaves their own patterns into 
the web of events. And the characters are alive — men and wom- 
en who have walked into the book out of the streets of Chicago. 
For when the novelist says St. Louis and New York he means 
Chicago, but shrewdly avoids the peril of placing his charac- 
ters where they might recognize themselves, and cause him 
some inconvenience. 

Their general type is Chicagoan. Even Cairey, the libertine 
Southerner, is just such a Southerner as could not exist outside 
of Chicago, and not even there until he had been thoroughly 
Chicagoized. And nowhere else would you be so likely to come 
upon the house of "the wife of a university professor where 
clever young persons were drawn in and taught to read Schopen- 
hauer and Nietzsche, Ibsen and George Moore, and to engage 
gracefully in perilous topics. They had been rather conscious 
that they were radicals — 'did their own thinking,' as they 
phrased it, these young persons. They were not willing to 
accept the current morality. ... In the matter of sex- 
relation, which is the knot of the tangle for youth, they believed 
in 'the development of the individual.' It must be determined 
by him or her, whether this development could be obtained best 
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through regular or irregular relations." Result, marriage with 
the understanding that the partners were not "bound by any 
such silly archaisms as the marriage contract, and recognized 
that both had diversified natures which might require in either 
case more varied experience than the other could give. In 
their enlightened affection for each other, neither would stand 
in the light of the other's best good." 

Old-fashioned Common-sense is glad to hear from the Chair of 
English Literature in the University of Chicago such a rating 
of Ibsen and Shaw as it permits further on where it calls them 
"two great fakirs." For Common-sense has had to believe all 
along that they were not only "great fakirs" but perhaps the 
greatest ever forced on public attention — forced, by a kind of 
theatrical and bill-board management for the propagation of an- 
archistic ideas which would have been clapped into jail, if ut- 
tered with plain speech in a city-park, to the utmost logic of 
their import. 

Ibsen's vogue has had such sudden and wide acclaim that one 
cannot tell how much of its academic and literary 'push' has been 
honest, and how much due to sheer demagogy. For literature 
as well as politics has its demagogues, and even college pro- 
fessors have been known to play to the galleries. University 
extension, too — the effort to popularize, if not demagogize, edu- 
cation — has helped to spread the great magazine-fake rapidly and 
far; while publishers who publish whatever pays, have not been 
slow to offer university extension lecturers commissions on the 
sales they promote. 

Besides, the woman's club in each country town has had its 
winter course as the sensation of the dull shut-in season, and in 
order that the sensation might be shrill, it has chosen the lec- 
turers and topics that would raise gossip to the proper pitch, 
and bring the audience that would pay expenses, and make the 
town buzz for another year. What shriller topic could be had than 
Ibsen, the latest literary screech, and what fitter lecturer than the 
screechiest of Ibsenite missionaries? So the live "Calliope" 
went from town to town; and as it went, and whistled off steam 
to the tune of "A Doll's House" or "Ghosts" or "Hedda Gab- 
ler" or "Peer Gynt," each town became a literary circus. 
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"If it were not for America," observes the Chicago professor 
in one of his characters — "if it were not for America, for the 
Mississippi Valley in America, one might say, Ibsen would 
have had a quiet grave and Shaw might have remained a Celtic 
buffoon. But the women of the Mississippi Valley have made a 
gospel out of them." 

And such a gospel! There goes a story that about the time 
the preaching of it began, a university evangelist preached one 
night in an Illinois town on Omar Khayyam. Now there hap- 
pened to dwell in that town a certain woman whose new-rich 
husband clothed her in attire that was more gorgeous than her 
intellect. Being a catechumen of the town-club, she went to 
hear the evangelist, and when his discourse was ended, she 
hailed him with joy and said: "I thank you, I thank you for the 
light you have thrown on this mysterious subject. Until to- 
night I always thought that Omar Khayyam was much the same 
as Hunyadi Yanos." The woman had erred, but not so absurd- 
ly as her adept sisters imagined when they smiled. There is a 
deeper resemblance between Omar's wine and the nasty water 
than that of sound. And the entire Schopenhauer-Ibsen- 
Nietzsche strain shares it, being even more visceral. 

But what has become of the Mississippi Valley and like 
preachments? Professor Herrick's novel answers. They have 
grown to a languid Dionysiac cult that trims and sesthetizes the 
old Greek Nature-God, but leaves the self-same horns he wore 
when wild women and drunken goat-men danced around him. 
And it is the ritual of this goat-man-worship you see in its 
modern version as you watch the votaries whom the novel por- 
trays, mood after mood, until the horns prove the Devil's own. 
The ritual now, however, is one of married life, and the most 
frequent refrains of its hymnody are Schopenhauer's "Will to 
Live;" Ibsen's "Be yourself," "Develop yourself , ' '"Have a soul 
of your own"; and Nietzsche's mad laugh at all morality, the 
fiend's mock at sunlight as he dives back into the Pit. 

And just as in the old Dionysiac festivals the women wore 

snakes about their arms, so the snakes are here, but not on the 

arms alone; they have wound around neck and bosom, and 

bitten through the flesh into the soul. 
32 
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"The Bacchante of the American Home" — the novel might 
have been named — her dance one not of outward orgy, but of 
secret thoughts and desires for emotional freedom, unrestrained 
by convention or law or morality ; the freedom of ultimate lust, 
where the soul that is not the State's nor the Family's nor the 
Husband's, but, 'her own,' only her own, sinks into the poor, 
sick, half-dead, half-rotten thing that is left — the prey of what- 
ever vile satyr has lured her on towards the putrid end. And 
the worst of it is that when she wakes up, she discovers that the 
hell about her has no lurid grandeur worth sinning for, that it is 
a hell of utter littleness — little conceits, little minds, little 
passions; for great passions are the passions of great principles, 
the passions of great self-sacrifice. Instead of developing, her 
soul has shrunk, and now seems a mere insect, a flesh-fly, the 
very serpents that coiled about it having turned into mag- 
gots. Nor does anywhere a head-devil appear of size that would 
lend tragic dignity to damnation — no imp bigger than a Schopen- 
hauer, the thinker who could not think; a Nietzsche, the 
maniac-clown who could only laugh at what he nicknamed the 
Dead God ; and an Ibsen, the rabid playwright who, unable to 
think or laugh, simply frothed venom — great only in the nihil- 
istic impudence that painted over the gates of Christendom, 
as if it were a hell without a purgatory much less a chance for 
heaven: "Leave hope behind, ye who enter here." 

It is this sort of cheap, vulgar, conscienceless, flesh-fly In- 
ferno that threatens the American woman, if 'the soul- 
of-her-own' propaganda be not stamped out quickly as a dead- 
lier than cholera plague. 

But hear the Chicago professor himself in his rebuke of the 
women who would be Queens of privilege without any royal 
duties to their realm : 

"Egotism is the pestilence of our day, — the sort of base in- 
tellectal egotism that seeks to taste for the sake of tasting. Ego- 
tism is rampant. And worst of all, it has corrupted the women 
in whom should lie Nature's great conservative element. So 
our social body is rotten with intellectual egotism. Yes, I 
mean just what you prided yourself on: Culture, Education, 
Individuality, Cleverness — 'leading your own lives,' Refine- 
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ment, call it what you will — it is the same in-turning of the 
spirit to cherish self." 

"What have you made of marriage, leading your own lives? 
You make marriage a sort of intelligent and intellectual prosti- 
tution, and you develop divorce. The best among you — those 
who will not marry unless the man can arouse their 'best 
selves' — will not bear children even then. And you think you 
have the right to choose again, when your so-called souls have 

played you false the first time And man, what of 

him ? You leave him to his two gross temptations, Power and 
Lust. Man is given you to protect, and you drive him into the 
market-place where he fights for your ease, and then relaxes in 
the refined sensualities you offer him as the reward for his toil. 
With the fall of man into the beast's trough must come the 
degradation of woman. They cannot travel apart. They must 
pull together. ' ' 

So far so good, in spite of exposures that would be indecent 
if they were not the exposures of the operating table, with free 
enough use of carbolic acid to prevent infection. The sins are 
bared to the knife, and the knife cuts deep. But the knife can- 
not cure. Is there any cure ? The author believes there is, and 
has one ready. He has only drained the abscess that he might 
apply the remedy. The remedy is a "New Religion." None 
of the Oriental religions is adequate — not even the Religion of 
the Cross. They are too ascetic. Thinking to gain the spirit 
by denying the flesh, they render life haggard. The New Re- 
ligion will undo the mischief. With it the flesh shall be the 
spirit's sacrament. Hence the more flesh, the more spirit. 
Indulgence, not denial, is the path to Paradise. Life, all life, 
is good, saurian as well as human ; and the man lives his whole 
life only when he has due respect to the reptile in him. Is he 
not protoplasm still, and is not protoplasm slime? His brain 
runs all the way down his back bone, and the back bone should 
have the same brain-rights as the head. His one true aim is to 
be 'elemental ;' and as the farther back and down he goes, the 
more 'elemental' do things become — their most 'elemental' 
condition, even beyond slime itself, being gaseous — he must 
become entirely gaseous in order to feel wholly cosmic. 
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But since too sudden an attainment of that cosmic state would 
explode alike himself and his New Religion, it must be sought 
by a series of intermediate jumps. There is the plesiosaurus, 
an excellent half-way stage, because far below man, while 
bringing together all prior stages in one shape — the head of a 
lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, a neck like an enormous ser- 
pent, a trunk and tail like an ordinary quadruped, the ribs of a 
chameleon, and the paddles of a whale ; — ample variety of outfit 
to prevent monotony of life, and no lack of provision for en- 
raptured wallows. So far then the 'elemental' in Art and Re- 
ligion might mean the plesiosauroid or palse-Whitmaniac. 

The New Religion, however, does not yet look quite so far. 
It would approach Nature's adytum by a more gradual initia- 
tion, stopping for a time in the outer courts. The groves were 
God's first temples, and will be his temples again when He is 
worshipped once more as Baal or Ashtaroth, though under a 
new name. The city must be left — the city with its accursed 
civilization. And that it may be well left, its ancestral sedi- 
ment must be purged out of the soul for a new birth — ■ the 
catharsis being aided by hypnotisms, psychotherapies or other 
somnambulistic animalizations in which the priest of the New 
Nature-worship takes the place of ancestors as a fresh sediment 
in the reborn naturized character. 

The woods or the sea-islands will do the rest — the open air, 
the hot sun-kisses, the star-heights, life close to the soil, aye, 
flat on the ground, and careless of ethical to-morrows. Is not 
Nature the garment of God? Loosen the garment and the 
naked divinity will appear. Lo, "the Vision! " 

The sin of the women under the author's denunciation is not 
that they have too much passion, but that their passion is not 
dithyrambic enough. Their girdles are too tight, their skirts 
too long, their feet trip in trying to follow the torch dance of 
'elemental' desire; they are wan, slow-footed, dubious, anaemic; 
over-educated, over-refined, over-conscious; their desire being 
all up in the head — without that innocent because instinctively 
altruistic self-surrender, that frenzy of abandon, which at once 
spiritualizes the flesh by completely fleshening the spirit, and 
exalts both together to 'the stars', to 'the stars!' 
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Nothing must stand in the way of such abandon when it 
reaches religious heat — no public opinion, no civil law, no inter- 
est of society, no scarecrow conscience. It must be bold, reso- 
lute, unashamed, without regret, the Tightest right; the way to 
'the Vision." And life, as life is now, trammelled with con- 
ventions, has no single act that so completely fulfills all these 
conditions as an act of adultery — adultery between a man who 
has sworn his soul to another woman, and a woman who has 
sworn her soul to another man, but who both claim the supreme 
right to break their marriage vows, and make a three-days 
holier wedlock of their own in the name of the "New Relig- 
ion," and for the sake of "the Vision." 

Never before in American literature has adultery been so 
glorified as in the five chapters that celebrate its sacramental 
rites on an island, where the sea waves sing its In Bxcelsis, and 
the stars of heaven measure the height of its peace. "Peace, 
such large and splendid peace!" No smell of Walt Whitman's 
four-footed ghost on the night-air. No glimpse of the Ever- 
lasting Goat among the constellations on high. "The Spirit 
within them declared it was best to gain the height, whether in 
the final life it should lie to Sin or Glory." 

"The Spirit within them!" What "Spirit?" What "them?" 
What is the Self that makes the 'them,' and unifies themselves 
with the Self of the Universe? Does the Chicago professor 
know? Has he ever tried to think? Has he the slightest con- 
ception of what Thinking means — herald, as he would be, of a 
New Man, a New Woman, a New God, a New God-Man mode 
of life ? Let him define his terms, and prove his right to use 
them, or spare decent people any more of his vapid, rhapsodical, 
phallic rant. If he knew half as much about the philosophy of 
religion as he does about erotic literature, he would know that 
his New Religion stinks of the stale old Hindoo worship of the 
sex-gods, Siva and Satki, and that his esoteric "Vision" is 
simply the Hindoo Yogi doctrine of sex -ecstasy as the symbol 
of the ecstasy of the soul's absorption into Brahm. Does he 
imagine that he can so perfume this Hindoo muck with the 
frankincense of mystical phrases as to palm it off on the 
American people as a higher wisdom than the wisdom of Christ ? 
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Apparently he does. There are signs of a deeper purpose in 
his story than it dares to avow. He is not quite sure of his pub- 
lic. He seems to be feeling his way towards future disclosures. 
In spite of his fling at the house of 'the wife of a University 
Professor where clever young men and women engage in grace- 
ful conversation on perilous topics,' he writes like one of their 
company, possibly their leader. That he says as much as he 
does without saying more, may be due to a prudent wish not 
to shock, and drive back, the novitiate he would lead on by an 
Eleusinian method. Meanwhile other ministries may conduct 
it towards more orgiastic scenes — the ministries of other 
fiction like his own together with dramas like D'Annunzios and 
Hauptmann's, and the opera of Richard Strauss. It might be 
scared into flight if it suspected a Nietzschean guidance towards 
a Neitzschean end. 

Neverthless the Chicago Professor's six-hundred pages of 
gloat over the decadence and ugliness of American civilization 
are almost plagiaristically Nietzschean. Nietzschean also is his 
disparagement of culture, his ranking of instinct above reason, 
his seeking of highest truth in the under-soul, so that his Over- 
Man really means man turned upside down. His antithetic 
types of women repeat Nietzsche's paradox of woman as both 
the parasite who preys on man and the inspirer who lifts him to 
the heights. Like Nietzsche he hates woman's emancipation as 
her baser enslavement, and sees in higher education the loss of 
her prime worth to the race. Like Nietzsche he lauds the 
woman who faithfully serves her husband, and still more the 
woman who scorns the vow that would chain her mismated soul 
away from the man who by rousing it to a great passion can reveal 
to it the secret of its own nature, the secret of all life, all beauty, 
all power, the secret of the universe. Like Nietzsche too he 
poetizes the sheer physical glow of such a passion as the bliss of 
the empyrean. 

"Marriage" writes Nietzsche, and the Chicago Professor re- 
peats the idea "Marriage is the will of two beings to create an- 
other who shall be more than they who create it. I would that 
thy child were born of thy victory and thy freedom. Thou shalt 
build beyond thyself. Thou shalt not only propagate thyself 
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but propagate thyself upwards." Wherefore "the broad -hipped 
Italian peasant women of Calabria, with solid red-brown flesh 
who breed bastards" are better mothers for a Republic than 
the neurasthenic, college-bred, half-wives that walk Fifth 
Avenue. 

But this is not all. Nietzsche does not stop here, nor can his 
consistent disciple. There is another and last stage, which 
they must travel together, the stage of the "Antichrist." 
I quote with a shudder from Nietzsche's book by that name: 

"I condemn Christianity. I bring against it the most terri- 
ble accusations that ever an accuser put into words. It is to me 

the greatest of all imaginable corruptions It has left 

nothing by its depravity. It has made a worthlessness out of 
every value, a lie out of every truth, a sin out of everything 

straightforward, healthy and honest It combats all 

good red Dlood; all love and all hope for life, with its anaemic 
ideal of holiness. It sets up the other world as a negation of 
every reality. The cross is the rallying post for a conspiracy 
against health, beauty, well being, courage, benevolence — 

against life itself This eternal accusation I shall 

write upon all walls. I call Christianity the one great curse, for 
which no expedient is sufficiently poisonous, secret, suberran- 
ean, mean. I call it the immortal shame upon the human race." 

The words are fiendish. They make the world's Saviour its 
Satan. I could not quote them if they did not pass for philoso- 
phy with so many unphilosophic minds that are educating the 
youth of our land to a pagan manhood. You can hear faint 
echoes of them in the Chicago Professor's slurs on Christian 
sermons, creeds and dogmas as dead, too dead to control the 
leopard-like desires that romp in American blood. Evidently 
Julian the Apostate is one of his historic heroes, and he would 
welcome a happier renewal of the Apostate's unhappy experi- 
ment. His God, if he has any, can be no other than Nietzsche's 
"Dionysus, the Radiant," and for a sacred emblem he prefers 
the Thyrsis to the Cross. 

A New Religion indeed ! Has the Chicago Professor begun 
yet to organize his proselytes ? Has he formed an inner circle 
of them in his co-education University ? Will he try to use that 
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University's system of extension to extend their Dionysian type 
by adding Nietzsche to popular programmes on Blake, Whitman, 
Swinburne, Oscar Wilde, and Ibsen — crazy Blake, the patriarch 
of their insane tribe, who with his wife — so gossip said — sat 
often naked in their garden, to cultivate Edenic innocence, and 
thus set the Edenic fashion which, it is to be hoped, their dis- 
ciples will not follow in daily life, if they must in literary 
freaks. What 'large and splendid' themes for University ex- 
tension lectures ! 

Robert A. Holland. 
The University of the South. 



